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a number of accidents.    So far as can be judged
from what we know of the essential conditions to
life, the earth is highly favored among the planets
of our system, and it may well be that this is the
only one out of them all on which the conditions
to a high development exist.    It seems impossible
that the great planets Jupiter and  Saturn can be
inhabited by any such beings as have been devel-
oped on our globe; and careful studies of tempera-
tures that must   prevail on Venus and  Mercury
seem to negative such an assumption for either of
them.    If Mars possesses life, it must be inured to
somewhat severer conditions than generally prevail
with   us, but it   is  admitted   that   these   do not
exclude the idea.    If Jupiter radiates his own in-
ternal heat, he may render some of his swift-flying
moons inhabitable, but most of the satellites of the
solar system are  doubtless as  dead as our moon,
which has  neither water nor air.    The sun is an
enormous mass of matter 1,400,000 times as large
as the earth and containing 99.866 per cent of the
matter of the whole solar system.    Yet it is known
to be in a state of such intense heat that some of
the metals which it requires great heat even to
melt are not only melted but volatilized.    No one
therefore conceives that there can be any life or
intelligence on the sun.    Think of the optimism
that is required to make out a favorable case from
such facts I    Even if all parts of all the planets
were inhabited, they would   together   make  only